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Lower Animals Offend 


Tennessee Law Upheld Disclaiming 
Man’s Animal Ancestry 


Tennessee’s Anti-Evolution law was upheld 
by the State Supreme Court in a decision which 
barred recourse to the United States Supreme 
Court. The verdict of guilty against John 
T. Scopes was reversed because of the error 
of the Judge in fixing a fine of $100, since a 
fine in excess of $50 can only be assessed by 
a jury. The Court declared that “Nothing 
is to be gained by prolonging this bizarre 
case”. It recommended that the case be nolle 
prossed instead of retried. 


This trial was without the fireworks that 
accompanied the famous Dayton Trial. William 
Jennings Bryan is dead; Clarence Darrow was 
in Mobile at the time, and John T. Scopes, is 
studying paleontology at the University of 
Chicago. 

The Court was divided on just what the 
law forbids. Two judges held that it forbids 
teaching in the schools of the State the theory 
that man descended from a lower order of 
animals. The third judge held that the act 
only prohibits the teaching of the materialistic 
theory of evolution, “which denies the hand 
of God in the Creation of Man”. 


A rehearing has been demanded by the 
defense. 

While the Tennessee Anti-Evolution Law 
has been accepted by the courts, attempts to 
institute similar laws in two other states 
are meeting with hostility. 


In Missouri an anti-evolution bill, introduced 
in the State Legislature, was greeted with 
laughter by the House. 


In Minnesota the evolution issue was opened 
when a joint resolution was offered in the 
State Legislature expressing regret that an 
anti-evolution bill is about to be introduced. 
The foes of evolution who have been extremely 
militant of late, aré not likely to meet with 
success in this Legislature, where university 
graduates occupy 22 per cent of the seats in 
the two houses and are members of every im- 
portant committee. 


Professors Thumbed .. . 


Professors thumbed the January 12th is- 
sue of the Harvard Crimson nervously 
in the privacy of their homes. Students nod- 
ded approvingly over the “Crime” or took 
violent exception to certain opinions printed 
therein. 

The reason was a new Confidential Guide 
to half courses beginning in the middle of the 
year. Each course was criticized by some 
student “in such a position to have a requisite 
knowledge of the course, its subject matter, 
its professor and his manner of presenting 
his material.” 

The Confidential Guide first appeared in 
the Crimson in the fall of 1925. 


New York, Wednesday, January 26, 1927. 


Two College Presidents Speak 


President Lowell of Harvard: 

“Intercollegiate sports resemble. ..the world 
series of professional baseball leagues, the 
games in the Coliseum in Rome, or the races 
in Constantinople... .” 

“Surely, as the aim in instruction is to give 
education to all, that in athletics should be 
the physical culture of all.” 

“ ...these contests are a means to an end, 
which tend in the popular mind to become 
an end in themselves.” 

“They (athletics) should be conducted for 
the benefit of the students...not...to furnish 
entertainment to alumni and the public.” 

« ...even a college with a small number 
of undergraduates....stands a good chance of 
beating a great university that does not re- 
gard the winning of football victories as the 
prime object in higher education....” 


President Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin: 


“And as long as I president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, this complete freedom 
of thought and expression will be accorded 
with utter impartiality alike to teachers who 
entertain conservative opinions and to teach- 
ers who entertain radical opinions. The fact 
that I may think, that an official of the state 
may think, or that a citizen of the state may 
think a teacher’s opinions wrong-headed or 
even dangerous will not alter this policy. For 
the whole of human history presents un- 
answerable proof that only through the open 
and unhampered clash of contrary opinions 
can truth be found.” 


Kroner For Peace 


Unexpectedly, the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations received a gift of 
59,082 kroner for carrying on its work of 
ferreting out the complicated motivations of 
national policy. The check, amounting to 
about 15,775 American dollars, was the gift 
of Vice President Dawes and represented his 
share of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1925, which 
was awarded him in conjunction with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, British Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Johns Hopkins University will be the home 
of the Page School. President Goodnow of 
that institution sets forth its purpose in a 
message accompanying the announcement of 
the Dawes gift: “....little effort has been 
made to search out in a scientific and ob- 
jective manner the underlying causes—com- 
mercial, financial, physiographic, ethic, psych- 
ological and political — which determine the 
policies of nations. 

“_..,.until these causes are determined and 
set forth....national policies will have to be 
adopted....without adequate knowledge...., 
also without a comprehension as to their con- 
nection with an effect upon the policies of 
their states. It is one of the purposes of the 
Page School to supply this lack of informa- 
tions 5 7% 


Price 5 Cents. 


Let’s Arbitrate! 


Professors and Students Seek To Avert 
Break With Mexico 


During the last seven days the American 
people have demonstrated in a remarkable way 
how sincerely opposed they are to a diplomacy 
of violence. Once the issue was presented to 
them, once they saw how the small intervention 
in Nicaragua was leading to a big intervention 
in Mexico, there was a revulsion of feeling 
against the war party in Washington which 
was swift, dramatic and profound....A nation 
by the sheer force of its own public opinion has 
restrained its own government in a course to 
which there was no external opposition. ...Those 
who have labored for peace have not labored 
altogether in wain. — From the York 
World. 


New 


OR a time, at least, the strain on Mexican- 

American relations has been relaxed. The 
threat, last week, of an open break with Mex- 
ico has been averted. The additional cruisers 
sent by the Administration to Nicaraguan 
waters to uphold the Diaz faction; the hostil- 
ity manifested toward Mexico for supporting 
Sacasa, the raising of the bogey of Bolshe- 
vism, did not bring an open break in rela- 
tions. A note of conciliation has crept into 
the Administration’s attitude, probably be- 
cause of the unanimous, adverse criticism of 
our policy in South America, in Europe and 
in the United States itself. The Administra- 
tion hints that it is open to mediation by a 
third nation in the Nicaraguan dispute, and 
has declared itself open to mediation in the 
dispute over the land laws of Mexico. 


Students and professors in some American 
colleges are partially responsible for the Ad- 
ministration’s about-face. 


“Unjustified Invasion” 

At .a mass meeting of students from all 
the New York colleges at Horace Mann Audi- 
torium, Teachers College, the following reso- 
lutions were passed. 

RESOLVED that this mass meeting of stu- 
dents assembled at Horace Mann Auditorium 
protest against this unjustified invasion of 
Nicaragua and the interference in the internal 
affairs of Nicaragua, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we de- 
mand the withdrawal of the marines from 
Nicaragua immediately and the right of the 
Nicaraguan people to determine their own 
affairs, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that no steps 
be taken that will break off further friendly 
relations with Mexico and lead to war. 

Copies of the resolution were sent to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, to Secretary of State Kellogg, 
to Senator Borah, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, to Representative Porter, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to the two Senators from the State 
of New York. 

At Barnard College, the Student Representa- 
tive Assembly passed a resolution calling on 
the National Student Federation to protest 
against the action of the Administration in 
Nicaragua. 

Two letters were mailed to President Cool- 
idge by the students of Union Theological 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Higher Earning 


VERY now and then the newspapers carry 

the statement of some publicist to the 
general effect that college students are fail- 
ures in business, and hundreds of citizens go 
to their inner chambers for a session of devout 
and unsparing meditation. Can it really be, 
they ask themselves, that higher education 
doesn’t pay? The other day Roger Babson, 
according to the headlines, Rapped College 
Graduates. (“Higher education today is liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise.”) As a consequence 
there was the usual flurry in educational 
circles. The president of an eastern college 
went off to New York and closeted himself with 
high-priced executives in the offices of J. P. 
Morgan and Company, Handy and Harman, the 
Carnegie Foundation, the National Tube Com- 
pany and the paster of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church. We imagine that this intrepid man 
was determined to learn the truth, no matter 
how unpalatable, about education. 

This communion with the saints was reas- 
suring to educators, and confirmed our sus- 
picion that Mr. Babson’s dire misgiving was 
an exception that emphasized a generally held 
belief. The anxious president was able, on 
arriving home, to assure his flock that “The 
best thought of American will support col- 
lege education to the limit, and our task is to 
remove the cause of weakness.” Thus yearn- 
ing souls are comforted and the wheels of 
education continue to receive plenty of grease. 

No one fulmination can change American 
minds on this point. “A college education is 
estimated to be worth $150,000 to the man 
who has one,” advertises an insurance com- 
pany. “Will you be able to afford a college 
education for your son or daughter?” Indeed, 
if a college education doesn’t pay, then hun- 
dreds of ambitious young people are being 
swindled each year. The Daily Califor- 
nian guesses there are about 500 “real stu- 
dents” at the gigantic University of California, 
with its student body of over 14,000. If that 
figure is accurate, California is to be ‘con- 
gratulated. “The rest of them came here 
only to learn how to make money.” Whatever 
the precise figure, it is safe to estimate that 
a goodly majority of these who know why 
they are “here” came because a college degree 
seemed the best investment for the future. 
The particular segment of the liberal college 
education that is to prove valuable as a tool 
for earning the daily bread becomes theirs. 
The rest is merely tolerated. 


ROFESSORS who teach the useless arts 
are horrified by these hordes of hard- 
boiled youngsters who sit through their re- 
quired courses, in subjects such as literature, 
in a state of intellectual coma. Optional 
courses, in these classes, are left to the ladies 


(in co-educational colleges) and to a few 
highly embarrassed men. 

This cash nexus in education puts a de- 
mand on professors that is unfair but not 
wholly to be deplored. For it is a challenge 
that ought to put the really fine mind on its 
mettle. Is the professor equal to his job of 
bootlegging that unwelcome commodity — a 
liberal education — into a liberal college? His 
liquor will have to be of genuinely pre-babbitt 
vintage. His argument will have to be put 
in compelling and sincere phrases. Else how 
will he show these young go-getters that 
Hardy, Swift, Voltaire, and perchance Dreiser, 
are necessary in a complete scheme of life? 
Or, in other fields, his history or his economics 
must glow with the “significant scholarship” 
expatiated upon by Mr. Orton in another page 
of this issue. 


Index Expurgatorious 
(From the Cornell Sun) 

HE Index Expurgatorius has been insti- 

tuted at Cornell; the black brush of the 
censor has been swept through the list of 
books in the Co-op; the morals of the Uni- 
versity are about to be raised and purged of 
the taint of books mentioning facts or inci- 
dents which should not be read by a child of 
twelve. We have learned on reliable informa- 
tion that Boccaccio’s Decameron, Rabelais’ 
Pantagruel and Gargantua, and  Defoe’s 
Fortunate Mistress are under the ban. The 
last work has been barred within a few days. 

If such a point of view and action is con- 
tinued, the Co-op Book Store will need only 
one shelf for its volumes. Proceeding under 
the same principle of detriment to morals, the 
manager will be forced to reduce the list to 
ridiculous proportions. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles 
will be found uncongenial; Voltaire, Diderot, 
Anatole France, Rolland, and Proust will have 
to look elsewhere for understanding; Con- 
greve, Dryden, Donne, Fielding, and even the 
immortal Shakespeare mentioned—we blush 
to write it—sex matters. Horace, Ovid, and 
Catullus will go and Virgil, who wrote of 
Aeneas and Dido, shall be ostracised for their 
remissness. Will they leave us the Old Tes- 
tament to read in English 3 or will that be 
expurgated of its relation of forbidden topics, 
too? 

We flatter ourselves to think that we may 
read even the Arabian Nights without be- 
coming entirely degenerate, and we feel that 
the Co-op is stepping beyond the bounds of 
endurance. This is an educational institution 
of singularly few constraints and for the in- 
tellectual development of the student, some 


of these books should be read. After all, the 


attitude of mind in which an author is read 
is what matters. If the student is looking 
for the salacious, he will find it; on the other 
hand, if the individual studies a work for its 
literary merit, the reflection of the times, or 
an insight into the life of the world, the few 
glimpses of the seamy side of existence will 
be taken at their face value. A novel, drama, 
or poem may fail to conform to the standards 
of Puritan and mid-Victorian morality, yet 
possess worth... 


Proudly, The Daily Orange, Univers- 
ity of Syracuse, announces it will receive news 
of world affairs through the United News 
Press Service. This places the Orange 


WINDMILL 


No nasty Reds, we hasten to assure Sec- 
retary Kellogg, will ever establish a bolshevik 
hegemony over Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. The student who conducts 
the column “Alabama Footprints” in The 
Plainsman ends with a verse of our na- 
tional anthem. 


What The College Boy Needs. 


i. “What the college boy needs,” opines 
Will Rogers, “is narrower pants and broader 
mind”. 

2. “On behalf of those seniors,’ says W. 
L. in the Oregon Emerald, “whose chief 
memento of college is a diploma, we hope the 
granters of such things have made a new 
year’s resolve to give us better and more 
beautiful diplomas, hand painted and embroid- 
ered if necessary”. 


Collegiate—You Bet! 


Now that the upheaval of registration is 
safely over and profs are drawing the dead- 
line on textbooks and attendance at classes, 
times are returning to normal, 

The indication of this normalcy is in stu- 
dent’s attempts to answer a prof’s question 
when he, the student, hasn’t read the lesson. 
All students and most freshmen have learned 
by this time to veer away, from the dangerous 
“I don’t know”. Some of them do it this 
way. 

“Explain the total wealth fund,” asks the 
economics instructor. 

“The total wealth fund?” repeats the stu- 
dent vacantly as he swiftly and silently be- 
gins analyzing ‘wealth’ and ‘total’ and ’fund’. 

“Yes, the total wealth fund,” emphasizes 
the instructor, 

“Well, now, for instance, you take the total 
wealth fund of England. At this time, to a 
certain degree, it was not so high as in various 
other countries. Of course, in the course of 
time it varies. But, taken as a general rule, 
one might say it would be the total wealth 
of all the wealth of the nation, wouldn’t it?” 

Another student will attempt to answer the 
history prof’s question from his rich store of 
knowledge amassed during his college career. 

“According to numismatics the pecuniary 
affairs were very extenuated on account of 
the assignat and issuance of debenture bonds.” 

Another student, entirely innocent of the 
day’s lesson will try this: “Well, it’s—well, I 
know, but I just can’t explain.’—From the 
O’Collegian. 


among the few college papers — The Dart- 
mouth, The Daily Illini, Daily 
Californian, and others — receiving 
news from one of the two large press associ- 
ations. 


“If America is a nation of morons, then 
that is the answer to the attractiveness 
of the intellectual feast our educational 
system spreads; it is not a test of Amer- 


ica’s ability to learn.” 
—George A. Dorsey. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Syracuse Finds a Substitute 
For Fraternities 


A blow at fraternities, backed by the ad- 
ministration and supported by outside financial 
aid, which may result in their extinction on 
the Syracuse University campus, was struck 
here this week. 

Declaring that fraternal groups as_ they 
exist in American colleges at present, are an- 
tiquated and a remnant of a medieval age 
of education, organization of a Student Union 
of several thousand members is announced. 

Three months of secret meetings between 
administrative authorities and representative 
neutral students have preceded this move. 
Fraternities and sororities are in an uproar 
over the impending danger to their social 
status. 

The chief aim of the new organization is to 
give the neutral students the social life and 
other campus privileges now enjoyed only by 
members of the fraternal groups, who form 
approximately a third of the entire student 
body. 

The Union’s first concern is the establish- 
ment of a central building where co-eds can 
gather between classes to study or lounge and 
chat without being disturbed by the male half 
of the student group. This will fill a need 
that has been felt keenly by the administra- 
tion. 

Temporary quarters will be rented or pur- 
chased within the coming month and outfitted 
with rest rooms, study rooms and an office 
for the Dean of Women, Dr. Iva Peters. 

Eventually the Union plans to erect a per- 
manent building with two wings, one to house 
women’s activities and another for the men, 
which according to present plans will cost 
approximately $1,500,000. 

Fraternities and sororities are attacked as 
being “throw-backs” to the Stone-Age, exert- 
ing a detrimental influence on the whole uni- 
versity and fostering the clique-spirit of 
savages. Breeding of schism and discontent 
within the student body is laid at their door. 

However, the chief interest of this new or- 
ganization seems to be that of providing a 
well-rounded college life for every student in 
the university rather than just the few who 
belong to fraternities. Under its guidance, 
participation in a certain number of social 
functions is assured each student. 

Plans for the Syracuse Union have been 
drawn from those of the universities of Michi- 
gan and Illinois. Officers will be drawn from 
the entire student body by a Governing Board 
of 12, and anyone enrolled in the university 
is eligible for membership. 

_—Jack Burket. 


Open Season For Freshmen 


Open season for freshmen is over at the 
University of Minnesota, with the unprecedent- 
ed total of 350 beginners bagged by the vari- 
ous fraternities. And now there are charges 
and counter charges of violations of the rules 
set up by fraternities themselves to govern 
the rushing season. “Get your Man”, seems 
to have been the ruthless motto of the rush- 
ers. 

Considerable discussion has been waged of 
late over the regulations governing these tense 


social battles of the fraternities. The Daily 
Ilini has just completed an inquiry which 
reveals the variety of rules which have been 
devised to cover the event. Thirty eight col- 
leges and universities were canvassed for their 
opinion on present rules. 

Sixteen of these universities have adopted 
a laissez faire policy. The others have rules 
ranging from those of Miami University 
(Ohio) where rushing is conducted before the 
school opens, to the University of Minnesota 
where rushing is deferred until the second 
quarter. 


Satisfaction with the present situation hov- 
ers between these two extremes: 

Ohio State seems to be satisfied with its 
present situation. A letter from Kenneth FE. 
Moore, president of the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil states, in part: “Our rushing system at 
Ohio State can best be characterized as a lack 
of system. The University authorities have 
thus far adhered to a strict policy of hands 
off in the matter. The liberal view has been 
in vogue for a number of years, and has al- 
ways proved satisfactory. The situation 
brings about cut-throat rushing, it is true, 
but no serious trouble has ever resulted.” 

Dartmouth College seems to have given up 
all hopes of ever having a good fraternity 
rushing system. Craven Laycock, dean of, the 
faculty, states: “Personally I have reached the 
conclusion up to the present that there is no 
such thing as a good system, which does not 
mean necessarily that there may not be one 


somewhere in the future.” 


Dancing Under Difficulties 


Their parents permitting, Cornell College 
(lowa) students may attend dances off the 
campus; but they must not dance on the col- 
lege grounds. Thus the trustees ruled, in a 
controversy that has simmered for years and 
was at least partially responsible for the loss 
of Dr. Harlan Updegraff, who recently left 
the president’s chair. 

In 1924 President Updegraff recognized the 
principle of student self-government by 
authorizing the formation of a men’s senate. 
The first act of this body was to solidify stu- 
dent opinion on the dance question. 

The trustees flatly refused to consider the 
innovation. Finally, on December 3, 1926, un- 
dergraduate patience was gone, and a party 
was held in the gymnasium at which a defiant 
two thirds of the student body danced. 

Following this dance a_ declaration was 
signed by 271 students, setting forth the reas- 
ons for this amazing act and was sent to 
president and trustees. One resolution de- 
clared the dance was the answer of a student 
majority to the trustees’ “blunt No”, that the 
“right to revolt is clearly ours”. 

There were no “consequences” to the stu- 
dents; but there are many who believe that 
the failure of president and faculty to punish 
the rebels! was the direct cause of Updegraff’s 
resignation. The faculty and professors have 
always favored. student’ self-government, 
although they frowned on the unauthorized 
dance. 

A Joint Committee of faculty and trustees 
arrived at the compromise mentioned in the 
first paragraph. 

“While we know that two-thirds of you 
want dancing on the campus, we think that 
this is the best solution that can be got at the 


present time,” one Professor Tull told the 
students. “The trustee members of the joint 
committee declare that it will be impossible 
to raise money if all-college dancing is in- 
troduced.” 


Inglewood Union High School, Los Angeles, 
California, has sent letters to the president 
of every college and university in Southern 
California announcing that the institution will 
tolerate no more rushing of high school stu- 
dents by college agents, alumni or coaches. 
Cases were cited in the letter in which stu- 
dents who wished to take up forestry and 
lumbering were compelled by force of argu- 
ment alone to attend a college which made no 
pretense of giving the desired courses. 
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Significant Scholarship 


By WILLIAM ORTON 


HERE is, I believe, a recent book called 

The Meaning of Meaning. Not having 
read it, I am unable precisely to| explain what 
I mean by saying that this book of Mr. Taw- 
ney’s* has meaning in a sense in which very 
few products of postwar scholarship have 
meaning. Perhaps I may adapt the phrase 
Clive Bell applied to art—“significant form” 
—and call this significant scholarship; and 
perhaps there will be readers who have spent 
enough time upon significant scholarship to 
appreciate the implied contrast. What makes 
scholarship significant? Not merely its 
thoroughness, I think, but the presence of 
creative vision behind it: vision born of deep 
reflection upon life, clarified’ by long discipline 
of the emotions and the imagination as well 
as the brain. These are the qualities that 
make also for fine literature; and such I de- 
clare this book to be—eminently just in its 
use of words, crystallising volumes of clear 
thought and tempered feeling in a single 
phrase, a single epithet. 

I should like to illustrate this a little, for 
it is a rare thing. Consider, for example, how 
much lies in these two short sentences: ‘The 
true descendant of the doctrines of Aquinas 
is the labor theory of value. The last of the 
Schoolmen was Karl Marx.” (p. 36.) 

Or take this, of the seventeenth century: 

“In that keen atmosphere of economic’ enter- 
prise, the ethics of the Puritan bore some 
resemblance to those later associated with 
the name of Smiles, The good Christian was 
not wholly dissimilar from the economic man.” 
(p. 253.) 

Or this: 

“A society which reverences the attainment 
of riches as the supreme felicity will natur- 
ally be disposed to regard the poor as damned 
in the next world, if only to justify itself for 
making their life a hell in this.” (p. 267.) 


Puritanism 

Finally, I do violence to a magnificent pas+ 
sage (ch. IV, sec. III) by lifting the following 
from its context: 

“The fire of the spirit burns brightly on the 
hearth; but through the windows of his soul 
the Puritan, unless a poet or a saint, looks on 
a landscape touched by no breath of spring. 
What he sees is a forbidding and frost-bound 
wilderness, rolling its snowclad leagues 
towards the grave—a wilderness to be sub- 
dued with aching limbs beneath solitary stars. 
Through it he must take his way, alone.... 
Where Catholic and Anglican had caught a 
glimpse of the invisible, hovering like a con- 
secration over the gross world of sense, and 
touching its muddy vesture with the unearthly 
gleam of a divine, yet familiar, beauty, the 
Puritan mourned for a lost Paradise and a 
creation sunk in sin. Where they had seen 
society as a mystical body, compact of mem- 
bers varying in order and degree, but digni- 
fied by participation in the common life of 
Christendom, he saw a bleak antithesis be- 
tween the spirit which quickeneth and an alien, 
indifferent, or hostile world. Where they had 
reverenced the decent order whereby past was 
knit to present, and man to man, and man to 


* Religion and The Rise of Capitalism. By 
— Tawney. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co. 


God, through fellowship in works of charity, 
in festival and fast, in the prayers and cere- 
monies of the Church, he turned with horror 
from the filthy rags of human righteousness. 
Where they, in short, had found comfort in a 
sacrament, he started back from a snare set 
to entrap his soul....Those who seek God in 
isolation from their fellowmen,; unless trebly 
armed for the perils of the quest, are apt to 
find, not God, but a devil, whose countenance 
bears an embarrassing resemblance to their 
own.” 

In such passages the materials of the study 
are made to glow, illuminating the whole field 
by the radiance thus kindled upon them. No 
narrow view of history or of social causation 
would permit this; and Mr. Tawney refuses 
to follow Weber in regarding “the capitalist 
spirit” as the offspring of Puritanism. “But 
it found in certain aspects of later Puritanism 
a tonic which braced its energies and fortified 
its already vigorous temper.” How those 
aspects arose, and diverged from, the Protes- 
tant reformation and earlier Puritanism the 
kook not only describes, but illustrates; and 


students who are interested enough to read 
the work at all will want to possess it for the 
sake, among other things, of the rich biblio- 
graphical material in the notes as well as the 
text. Its fundamental character arises largely 
from the fact that it deals with that common 
ground in which economics, social theory, 
ethics and jurisprudence all are rooted; and in 
respect of each it is illuminating to a degree 
which cannot be adequately indicated in a 
short summary. 


Let me add that though Mr. Tawney does 
not shrink from conclusions, there is no propa- 
ganda here: he is too much in earnest for that. 
Nor does he attempt to “apply” the results of 
his study to contemporary society. The reader 
is left to do that, as much or as little as he 
pleases, according to his lights. This is a 
strictly historical study; but the history it 
deals with is that of the permanent verities. 
“In every human soul there is a socialist and 
an individualist, an authoritarian and a fanatic 
for liberty, as in each there is a Catholic and 
a Protestant.” History conceived in such a 
temper involves more than a pseudo-objective 
study of society: it is a contribution to that 
self-knowledge which is one of the major ends 
of education. 


Coolidge Urged to Arbitrate 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Seminary. The first was too mild in tone, for 
the 105 students who, along with Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, President of the Seminary and 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, signed the follow- 
ing letter: 

“We, the undersigned students and Faculty 
members of Union Theological Seminary, are 
alarmed at the dangerous situation which has 
arisen in the relations between this country 
and Mexico and Nicaragua. We do not claim 
to ke able to decide the merits of the legal 
questions involved, the Mexican laws concern- 


‘ing land and oil or the constitutional status 


of either of the claimants to the Presidency 
of Nicaragua; but we feel certain that those 
questions should be settled by judicial means 
and not by force, and that an _ impartial 
tribunal of arbitration should be our last as 
well as our first resort. 

“We write this because we believe that, in 
case a war should arise out of this situation, 
the Church should do nothing to create a 
public opinion in its favor and we as Christi- 
ans should give it no moral support or sanc- 
tion.” 

Individual students 
wrote to the President. 


also telegraphed or 


Professors Request 

Professors at the College of the City of 
New York and at the University of Texas 
also expressed their sentiments on the situ- 
ation. Twenty-three professors at the former 
institution dispatched a telegram to State 
Senators Wadsworth and Copeland in which 
they were urged to seek to bring about a 
“peaceful settlement of the present difficulties 
with Mexico”. The move was begun by Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, head of the Department 
of Government at the College and Director of 
the Institute of International Education. 

Fourteen professors of the University of 
Texas sent a letter to Senator Borah express- 
ing confidence in his efforts toward “thwart- 
ing a miscarriage of justice” in Mexican- 


American relations. The letter said, in part: 

“The United States is too big and powerful 
not to be willing to arbitrate its disputes with 
weaker Mexico. And if we go into Mexico 
now to fight the myth of Bolshevism or for 
the crass materialistic purpose of defending 
title to American petroleum rights, the Amer- 
ican people ought to know that we are em- 
barking on a war which will cost the lives 
of many of our American youth; which will 
-kring upon us the hatred of all Latin Amer- 
ica and the scorn of the civilized world.” 


Required Drill Hit 

Opposition to compulsory military training 
is again manifested at Ohio State University 
with the revival of the Optional Military 
Training League under the leadership of 
Nelson North, a student. The first open meet- 
ing was recently held, at which arguments 
waxed fervid between the friends and foes 
of compulsory drill. 

A World War veteran, Captain Donald 
Timmerman of Columbus, spoke at the meet- 
ing, painting a gruesome picture of dead men, 
famine and destruction, contrasting harshly 
with another picture of serene Wednesday af- 
ternoon drill in the campus. He described how 
a soldier is taught to push a bayonet into 
the body of an enemy soldier. “Is this in- 
struction in accordance with the principles of 
higher education?” he asked. 

The Anti-Optional Drill League is again in 
action, proposing a debate if student interest 
warrants. 

(Last February the students of Ohio State 
University voted 1099 to 701 against com- 
pulsory training. The agitation against forced 
drill ceased, however, when a faculty commit- 
tee appointed to make recommendations was 
unable to come to a decision. Military drill 
was made optional at Boston University, 
College of the City of New York and Emory 
College during the past year.—Ed.) 
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Sense on ‘‘Lectures’’ and ‘‘Discussion’’ 


Sirs:—“No student report” says the Nebraska undergraduate 
committee (quoted in The New Student for Dec. 8) “would be 
complete without an attack upon the lecture method.” This is 
so nearly true—and not of student reports alone—that I should 
like, if I can, to clarify the issue by a little discussion of what 
the lecture method is and is not supposed to accomplish. The 
gist of the attack is that the lecture is frequently a substitute 
for mental activity on the part of the student; that it is apt to 
exert a repressive effect by reason of the passive and receptive 
attitude which it often presupposes; that it is frequently stereo- 
typed and uninspiring, closing rather than opening the win- 
dows of the mind; and that in so far as it lends itself to dogmatic 
presentation, it stands positively in the way of educational ad- 
vance. With all of which emphatically I agree. 

But I am not sure that the responsibility devolves mainly on 
the “lecture method” as such. A good deal of it, I think, is 
based upon a current American misconception of the function 
of the lecture. I may illustrate my point from the experience 
of the Cambridge debating team who recently visited several 
American colleges. The Cambridge men (I am one myself and 
so was interested in their impressions when they stated that 
their usual class attendance hours were not over eight or nine 
a week, and that their tradition forbade their remaining in- 
doors of an afternoon) were asked “When do you do any work?” 
They on the other hand, finding that American students gen- 
erally had about fifteen hours class attendance, put precisely 
the same question—“When do you do any work?” The assump- 
tions were different. In the English case the foundation of the 
system is the student’s voluntary reading—voluntary in the 
sense that there are no specific assignments—to which the lec- 
tures and tutorial hours are essentially supplementary. In the 
American case the foundation is the class room, supplemented 
by doses of prescribed reading. 

Now there is all the difference in the world between these 
two uses of the class room. In the one case the student comes 
(or fails to come, at his peril!) with the results of his own 
limited study in mind, keen to hear what a real authority work- 
ing in the field has to say about it. If he finds puzzling dis- 
crepancies or conflicts that he cannot clear up, he talks them 
over with his director or his lecturer. But he does not expect 
to be “taught the subject” by these people in the sense in which 
the American student decidedly does; and they do not expect to 
spend their time ladling out knowledge-and-water to adolescents 
who are not able to sit at table with the grownups. 

Now I suspect that a good deal of the current sponsorship of 
the discussion method in this country represents a subconscious 
flight from the responsibility which the British student simply 
has to accept. It is a camouflaged recurrence of the expecta- 
tion of being “taught” in the sense I have just deprecated. It 
is a plea for the “stimulation” of mental activity by some ex- 
ternal agent. And I doubt whether a general extension of the 
discussion method is consistent with the advance in the status 
of the undergraduate that we all want to bring about. I do 
not mean merely that the discussion method is conceived as a 
way of helping lame ducks over stiles. I mean, among other 
things, that it may too thoroughly be what it is so often termed 
—a stimulant: and robust constitutions use stimulants sparingly 
because they get a sounder integration without them. Anyone 
who has watched the method in the hands of a master like 
Hamilton at the Brookings Graduate School cannot but be im- 
pressed with the beauty as well as the efficacy of it—under 
such conditions; but I was by no means so confident of its re- 
sults, so far as I was able to follow them, at Amherst under 
Meiklejohn. The right undergraduate, with wise guidance (what 
a stipulation is there!), will get stimulation enough and to 
spare from his studies—and the other kind had better sell bonds 
anyway. 

The ideal place for the discussion method is of course the 
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The Spirit of Latin American Students 


By RAOUL HAYA DE LA TORRE 


THE activities of the students of Latin America are 

very different from those of our colleagues, the 
students of the United States. Long ago, during the 
Spanish Colonial Period and later for more than a 
hundred years of the period of independence, the stu- 
dents dedicated themselves only to their books. They 
participated very little, if any, in the political and 
social life of our peoples. The professors constituted 
the only authority in the universities and colleges. 
Their word was not to be discussed—in complete ac- 
cord with that imperative Latin assertion: “Magister 
dixit’’. 

Gradually, a new spirit began to rise. In the fact 
of what we might call “academic absolutism” was de- 
veloped a tendency which might be called “relativistic”. 
We, the students, were not in accord with the old 
system of university education inspired in European 
classic methods. Each day we saw more clearly that 
there was a tremendous distance between doctrine and 
life. We wanted rather to be upright men in the 
service of humanity than good academicians in the 
service of limited interests. 


The European War brought us new teachings. We 
saw that much of that which the Social and Political 
Sciences of the universities defend as immutable truths 
collapsed loudly at the first pressure of force. Very 
soon we understood that the principles of “Liberty,” 
“Right,” and the “Democracy” raised by Mr. Wilson 
as the ideal emblem in the inhuman struggle, served 
to hide other principles:—‘“‘Monopoly,” ‘Commercial 
Rivalry,” “Exploitation,” etc. Then we understood 
that it was necessary to seek for a new life; that it 
was necessary to destroy the ancient universities, 
which were the fortresses of a political and social 
system that had failed since 1914. 


1918 is for the students of Latin America the first 
year of a new era. Cordoba, the ancient university 
town of Argentina, was the initial center of a new 
reform movement. 


The students of Cordoba gave the first cry: Dogmas 
no! Teaching, yes! They began the struggle against 
all the old methods of instruction. By main force 
they occupied the Secular University and drove out 
all the professors and teachers who upheld ancient 
ideas in teaching. The movement was tremendous. 
All of the Republic of Argentina was affected by it. 
Each one of the universities of this great nation co- 
operated enthusiastically in the campaign. The stu- 
dents’ strike was general, and many of the young pro- 
fessors, workers, and intellectuals supported it. 


The universities of Argentina belong to the gov- 
ernment. At first the government attempted to repulse 
the movement. It even resorted to armed force, which 
resulted in bloody skirmishes between the students and 
the police. But after a while it was forced to yield. 
Public opinion was on the side of the students. And 


all the old university laws and regulations were abol- 
ished. 


After a large students’ congress held in Cordoba 
the students presented their points of view. They 
asked for academic freedom, for student representation 
on all directive councils of the university, for the rec- 
ognition of the right to strike, for the right to censure 
or expel a bad professor, for the suspension of roll 
call, for the creation of a technical university at Tuca- 
man, and for the abolition of all dogma in teaching. 

The triumph was complete. New laws were passed 
for the universities. And the transformation which 
the students desired remained established. 

This movement lasted for more than two years. 
And it extended itself to all the other universities of 
Argentina. In the University of La Plata the strug- 
gle was more intense than in any other because real 
armed combats occurred, resulting in much blood and 
a number of deaths. In the University of Buenos 
Aires, especially in the School of Law, interesting epi- 
sodes were registered. The Dean, Dr. Estanislao Zev- 
allos, a famous jurist, was taken prisoner by the stu- 
dents. They made him resign. While the police were 
surrounding the school the students defended them- 
selves, expelled Zevallos, and proceeded to elect an- 
other Dean. 

The leader of that movement in Cordoba was En- 
rique Barros, a student, today a famous physician. 
Many other names come to mind—Gabriel del Mazo, 
President of the Federation of Argentinian Universi- 
ties, Oscar Miravet, Guillermo Ahumada, Hector Rica 
Alberdi, Gregorio Berman and others. 

When the Argentinian students started their “revo- 
lution” they published a declaration of principles which 
circulated all through Latin America. In this docu- 
ment they asked for the aid of all the students of our 
race, and explained the point of view of the movement. 

This spread immediately to the other countries— 
Uruguay, Chile, Cuba, etc. In Peru, in the University 
of Lima (San Marcos) the oldest University in Amer- 
ica, the first strike broke out in June, 1919. We, the 
students of Peru, in agreement with those of Argen- 
tina, asked also for the abolition of all the old systems. 
Our struggle lasted many months. For almost a 
year the general strike continued before the Congress 
of Peru decreed a new law of Public Education in 
accordance with our requests. 

In Peru we also had to expel forcibly, sixteen pro- 
fessors. Our attitude was very forceful, and the en- 
ergy of the students tremendous, especially in the 
School of Medicine. Finally we obtained: academic 
freedom, abolition of university prizes, free attendance 
in classes, university representation in the government, 
election of new professors in agreement with the stu- 
dents, and the right to censure bad professors. 

We also held a students’ congress in March, 1920, 
in Cuzco, the ancient capital of the Empire of the 


— 


Incas_ I presided at the congress. Its important con- 
clusions refer to the teaching laws in the universities 
and the social action of the students. 


The Congress of Cuzco, is then, for the students of 
Peru, the point of departure of two principles of reno- 
vation—the triumph of reform in the universities, and 
the orientation of student activities towards the peo- 
ple. 


We, the students, began to learn since then not only 
from books but also from life. Our universities began 
to lose their ancient aristocratic character and were 
orienting themselves in the direction of the people. 


In 1921 the Students’ Federation of Peru founded 
the first Popular University. In a few months these 
organizations of learning for the workers increased. 
Today we have six; in Lima, in Vitarte (manufactur- 
ing center), in Arequipa, in Trujillo, in Salverry and 
in Callao. 

The Popular Universities, of which I had been 
director for three years until my exile, are centers of 
general instruction, given free of charge, by the stu- 
dents to the workers. Each one is directed by a mixed 
commission of wor rs and students. The university 
is sustained by contributions from both. There exists 
academic freedom, and classes range from reading and 
writing for the illiterate up to advanced courses in 
sciences and letters. Our principle is a simple one; 
We wish to give to others what we already know. And 
we also wish to be near to the sufferings and hopes of 
the humble who work and who have little time for 
universities. 

The Popular Universities of Peru bear the name of 
a great liberal and noted writer, now dead—Manual 
Gonzales Prado. The Popular Universities of Chile, 
also sustained by students, bear the name of another 
great man—Victoriano Lastarria. Those of Cuba, 
also sustained by students, bear the name of their 
popular apostle—Jose Marti. All have similar organi- 
zations, and all were born of the “students’ revolution” 
which began in Cordoba, in 1918. 

The Popular Universities have created a strong bond 
between the workers and students. In all struggles 
we stand together. All social problems interest us be- 
cause we do not wish to commit the sin of being in- 
different to the great agitations which today preoccupy 
the world. 

Reaction stands before us. In Peru the government 
is Catholic-clerical. The Church and State are united, 
and together govern in benefit of the rich and the 
clergy, and against the interests of the people. In May 
1923, the Government of Peru decreed the official Con- 
secration of the Republic to the Image of the Heart of 
Jesus. We, the students, united with the workers, pro- 
tested. When we marched out of the University, ask- 
ing for the separation of Church and State, the army 
dispersed us with bullets. Workers and students were 
killed. Resulted a movement of public protest, so great 
that the government was forced to decree that “there 
would be no consecration.” All the students of Latin 
America protested against this outrage, and helped us 
a great deal. But Peru wasgoverned by a tyrant, called 


August B. Leguia (very like Gomez of Venezuela.) He 
kept on hoping that the spirit of public protest would 
calm down. In October I was taken prisoner for having 
been the leader in the May movement. The workers 
and the students declared a general strike. Resulted 
skirmishes with the police and new deaths. I was ex- 
iled. Days afterward the President of the Association 
of Students of the University of Cuzco was also exiled; 
and twenty-six students of the University of Trujillo 
were driven out of that city. 


The struggle in Peru is between youth and old age. 
Our generation has different ideas. We want for all 
of Latin America a new political and social organiza- 
tion. We also wish to check the Capitalist Imperialism 
of the United States, which is trying to possess itself 
of all the sources of wealth in our countries. We want 
also the union of all countries of our race, according 
to the ideal of Simon Bolivar, today defended by Jose 
Vasconcelos, Minister of Education of Mexico. He is 
proclaimed by all the students of Latin. America as the 
intellectual leader and teacher of the youth of South 
America. 


Our movement began in 1918 in Argentina and will 
end with our lives in each country. We, the Latin 
American students, believe that we must prepare our- 
selves for the brotherly future of the world. But to 
carry out this ideal, we must proceed, looking always 
towards the future; and we must be, as Carlyle says, 
what all soldiers in great human causes must be—“sin- 
cere and brave.” 
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British Students and the General Strike 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


A T a time of national emergency the cause which 

calls for violent action always makes a strong 
appeal to the instincts of the average college student. 
The cause which demands passivity is badly handi- 
capped from the beginning. To the spirit of youth, 
activity is the supreme good; and the more intense and 
external the activity which is demanded, the more 
readily will young men and women in the Universities 
fling themselves into it. Physical activity appears to 
the immature to be an end in itself, something worth 
while for its own sake; and the purpose which it seeks 
to promote recedes easily into the background, and is 
kept there without difficulty. 


This simple fact underlies the unquestioning rush 
of college students to the armed forces of the Executive 
in time of war; and explains the lighthearted manner 
in which they will fling themselves into a chase down 
the street with a crowd, regardless of who or what is 
being pursued. It is also to a large extent an explana- 
tion of the attitude of many English college students 
during the recent General Strike, when multitudes of 
them instantly volunteered, in response to the Govern- 
ment’s call, for service on the railways, on official mo- 
tor lorries, in business undertakings, in every and any 
occupation where arms brawny from games, energies 
undamped by fatigue, and spirits untamed by subordi- 
nation, could be of use. 


Incidentally, the alternatives did not offer much com- 
petition. Is it not more fun to drive an underground 
train at forty miles an hour, than to plough through 
old Homer? Is it not more exhilarating to play at de- 
livering milk to charming ladies in fashionable neigh- 
borhoods than to watch an old fellow work out the in- 
tegral calculus in a stuffy class-room? Is it not more 
nearly one hundred per cent vital, celery-fed, upstand- 
ing and full-fisted to play at being an over-worked 
dispatch rider, going without food for sometimes a 
whole hour at a time and breaking fearlessly all the 
rules of the road, than to fumble aimlessly through a 
seminar, or to flounder hopelessly through an exami- 
nation paper? It is, gentle reader, it is—at any rate 
for a week or two. So with nothing to lose save a few 
tedious hours stuffed in at lectures or cramped over 
books, the university students of England streamed 
out in great masses to help the forces of government 
and properly maintain law and order, smash the strike 
and overcome the resistance of the miners to a lowered 
standard of life. They jumped onto the trains, dashed 
into the printing works, rushed to help the police 
forces, drove to work pretty typists who usually 
travelled to business strap-hanging in the crowded sub- 
way, and generally made themselves useful. There 
was only one thing they did not do: they did not go 
down the mines. They did not even volunteer for that. 


It was all done very pleasantly, with courtesy, spirit, 
good temper, and efficiency. No malice towards the 
workers, merely a determination to carry on, and a 


refusal even to consider the possibility of inaction so 
long as action was demanded. 

But the special quality of the whole affair cannot be 
easily understood by American readers who are not 
acquainted with the peculiar psychology of English so- 
ciety. Despite the fact that a system of Parliamentary 
democracy has long prevailed; despite the fact that 
there is a free system of national education; despite 
the adherence to the labor movement of numbers of 
persons of middle class and upper-middle class, and 
aristocratic origin, it remains true to say that Labor 
still represents a distinct class of manual and semi- 
manual wage-earners with an identity and a conscious- 
ness of their own, in a sense that is entirely unknown 
in the States. The task of understanding this class, of 
becoming acquainted with the structure and functions 
of its vocational and other organizations, of compre- 
hending the outlook and aspirations of its members, ig 
a job which requires long and expert study; and the 
performance of it earmarks a man like crossing the 
Sahara or being able to play the fiddle or design a 
bridge. 

It is necessary to emphasize this class stratification 
of English life if the attitude of the students is to be 
properly understood. Their position in regard to the 
strike was rather like that of China during the Great 
War 1914-18: the casus belli seemed to have nothing 
to do with them personally, but all the best people were 
fighting a common enemy, so one ought to join in and 
lend them a hand. To an American reader, living in 
a country where a college education is open to every- 
one, the remoteness to an English student, even in the 
newer universities, between working class problems 
and the facts of his own life, is not easy to understand. 
But it is an essential element in the situation which 
occurred during the general strike. 

The General Strike of 1926 was badly planned, feebly 
led, stupidly conducted, and abruptly terminated by 
Trade Union officials who had lost their nerve and were 
suffering from an access of panic. Regarded from the 
point of view of the leadership displayed and the eco- 
nomic gains to the miners, it was a disastrous failure. 
The effective result obtained was less than nothing: it 
was definitely negative. 

Yet although the great strike was doomed to failure 
from the outset, having regard to the circumstances in 
which it occurred and the object it had in view, it was 
nevertheless a magnificent gesture, unselfish, imagina- 
tive and warm-hearted. It was a concerted effort on 
the part of millions of humble and obscure working 
men to prevent the standard of life of the miners from 
being lowered to a point incompatible with the needs 
of a civilized life and below that to which they had for 
long been accustomed. So far as the rank and file were 
concerned it was an impulsive and spontaneous protest 
against the assumption that there should be cake for 
anyone in the industry so long as there is not enough 
bread and butter to go round. The fact that it was a 


aay. Soe 


misguided effort employing a weapon incapable of 
achieving a positive economic result has nothing to do 
with the special quality of the spirit that motivated 
the railway men, the engineers and the other trade 
unionists who threw down their tools in a vain and 
hopeless attempt to save the miners from a lowering 
of wages which for months has been inevitable. They 
had nothing to gain and everything to lose; and lose 
they have done, in many cases, in wages, in employ- 
ment, in privileges, in status, in Union funds, in sen- 
iority. 

Nothing of this was comprehended by the average 
college student. To him the strike was merely what 
the more reactionary members of the government said 
it was: a blow struck at the foundations of organized 
society, an attack on the constitution, an attempt to 
establish Bolshevism in Great Britain, an effort to over- 
throw law and order. It was actually none of these 
things: it was really never even a general strike. It 
was merely a half-hearted attempt to frighten the pub- 
lic, by trade union leaders who were themselves ex- 
tremely scared by their own action, and intensely anx- 
ious to get the thing over before any harm was done. 
There were many finer aspects of the struggle as re- 
gards the rank and file of the strikers; but all these 
were completely overlooked by the average college stu- 
dent. 

I have not here attempted to defend the General 
Strike of 1926 as either a wise or statesmanlike move- 
ment. I am certain that in the circumstances it was 
not justified either on economic or ethical grounds. 
And although the government, with almost incredible 
stupidity, precipitated the action of the Trades Union 
Council at the very moment when peace was in sight, 
I am not sure that their conduct during the actual 
stoppage was not reasonably sensible and not unlike 
that which any administration would have been forced 


to adopt, apart from certain isolated items, such as 
their refusal to negotiate before a resumption of work 
had taken place. 

But all this is beside the point. What we are con- 
cerned to point out is the demonstration by the student 
action in the strike that the elaborate system 
of university education, with its costly machinery for 
making available to a specially fortunate section of 
the younger generation the accumulated knowledge of 
the ages, has achieved little in the way of widening the 
sympathies of the average undergraduate, in regard to 
the manual workers. When the crisis came, he swal- 
lowed all the banal slogans churned out by the govern- 
ment, the representatives of big business, Conservative 
members of Parliament and such newspapers as were 
still able to publish. The traditional alliance between 
property and learning was reasserted vigorously by 
students who possessed neither the one nor the other. 
By way of contrast, many eminent members of the 
faculties even of the older universities.of Oxford and 
Cambridge displayed great independence of mind and 
maintained a steady refusal to be led away by such 
phrases as the “attack on the Constitution” and so 
forth. 

All this seems to point to a single conclusion: namely, 
that what is needed most urgently in the Universities 
to-day is not so much an extension of intellectual de- 
velopment as a more intensive cultivation of the sym- 
pathies of the student, and particularly his social sym- 
pathies. I do not understand that to involve anything 
in the nature of propaganda for any specific cause, 
labor or otherwise; but it does imply an ability to be 
just against one’s instincts, as it were; to understand 
life as it appears to the under-dog as well as in terms 
of one’s own existence; to apply the same standards 
of impartiality in regard to social affairs as one ex- 
pects to do in chemistry or physics or engineering. 


Percy’s Buttons 


By PAUL P. FARIS 


a AM graduating from college. I am the educated 

man my family expected me to be after my four 
years of absorption. In June I shall rent my cap and 
gown, put on my dignified air, and receive my diplo- 
ma. Then, after I have gotten away from the Halls 
of Learning, I will begin to think. 

I don’t know upon what I will think. I only know 
that the thinking will be a delightful process, a process 
in which I will revel for its own sake. During the 
summer I shall probably look back into my text books 
which I still have, those which it happened that I 
could not do without when I needed money and others 
needed books, those which have survived use as bomb 
shells to drive away intruders, were they bothersome 
fellow students or my landlady’s mice. 

Those books will be immensely interesting then, 
though now they bore me. I shall find them full of 
interesting bits instead of the wearisome passages my 
professors found for me and recommended that I read. 


I am sure that my History of English Literature will 
be fascinating, that I shall read it from cover to cover 
by myself in my room. This in spite of the fact that 
it will do me no good whatever, since my grades—may 
the saints be lenient—have already been recorded in 
that subject. My Introduction to Philosophy, and my 
Story of Philosophy by Will Durant will be opened 
often, too. This in spite of the fact that many of the 
pages will be opened for the first time, pages which as 
assignments promised to be so incredibly dull that I 
dared not frazzle my nerves and stifle my spirit with 
them. 

If there are other texts still in my book case by then 
I will read them along with those mentioned. And I 
will also read those which I bought because I wanted to 
buy—Writing Craftsmanship, Life of Pasteur, Boccac- 
cio’s Decameron in French, The Spirit and Service of 
Science, and Robert Browning’s poems. These books 
have lain upon my shelves for from one to three of my 
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college years, in a practical sense untouched. They 
have served only to impress casual visitors with my 
intellectuality and my diversity of interests. During 
the summer they shall repay me for my constant pro- 
tection of them, and for the honor of being upon the 
shelves of a man of such intellect and diversified inter- 
ests as I. 


Sometimes, when not reading my books, I will just 
sit and think, and revel in the luxury of a thing so 
long denied me. I will decide for myself whether or 
not Wordsworth is greater than Coleridge, Dewey than 
Hegel, or Caesar than Napoleon. I will refuse to give 
snap judgments on great philosophical conceptions, or 
one minute criticisms of literature whose value has 
been detemmined only after a century. I will take 
my own sweet time about accepting the fact that two 
and two equal four, or that whatever they equal makes 
any difference. I will not think about Mr. Dewey 
from 8:00 until 9:00 every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday and then jump at nine to thinking about Mr. 
Coleridge for an hour. I will think about them when 
and for as long—or short—as I please. And I will 
think about them what I please. 


TELLING Mr. DEWEY TO SIT 


In the mornings I will sleep until I am rested, until 
nine at least. I won’t worry about losing my hour’s 
sojourn witii Mr. Dewey; I won’t worry about how I 
am going to explain my neglect to any one, not even 
Mr. Dewey. I will be free, will tell Mr. Dewey to sit 
there on my shelf until I am ready for him about ten 
—or maybe next week. 


I suppose writing will interest me as it always has. 
But I won’t write unless I want to write, and then I 
won’t write any certain thing if it happens not to 
please me. If my fingers get tired I'll quit. If I’ve 
forgotten some little thing 1 won’t be terrified at the 
consequence, nor will I wait until no one’s watching 
before refreshing my memory. I won’t be writing for 
anyone else, but instead, for truth, or at least original- 
ity. If I believe I have a new view of worth I will 
develop it to my own satisfaction. I may start to 
write about the Romantic Movement and end with only 
an appreciation of the spirit which made that Move- 
ment worth while. If so I shall be content—in fact, 
well pleased. I shall realize that appreciation of a 
thing argues more concerning my own worth than a 
mere epitome of the facts that anyone could glean 
from books about the Movement. 

Hanging on the wall above my bed will be my 
diploma in all its regal grandeur. Or perhaps it will 
be opposite my bed where I can see it oftener and let 
its glory warm my spirit while the morning sun warms 
my body. I only hope that its beauty will not wane, as 
I feel if must. At least, I hope that some few days 
will pass before that inevitable one when I shall awak- 
en to see, not an Aladdin’s Lamp, a pass key to the 
world’s treasures, but just a piece of paper masquerad- 
ing as sheep skin and symbolic of nothing but the fact 
that perhaps I am a walking encyclopedia. This must 
come finally, though. Then it is that I will take down 
my diploma and put it in the box with those I got upon 


leaving the eighth grade and high school. I might 
even put it underneath those two if seeing them again 
brings back my grade and high school days vividly 
enough. In those days I wasn’t allowed to think either. 
But I didn’t want to so earnestly, and consequently 
was more satisfied with not having the privilege.. 


Well, as I go on imagining, I appreciate more and 
more the prospect of this summer after graduation. It 
will be worth a great deal to be able to evaluate myself 
and the world as I wish. The only disheartening fea- 
ture is the realization certain to come that all has not 
been right with me in the educational world. That, I 
suppose, will be one of the disagreeable things I must 
endure for the privilege of thinking But if so, I won’t 
be too woeful. “Percy” was a Mechanical Man whose 
every action was dictated by buttons on his back. 
Should he have realized even once that his every action 
was the result of someone’s pushing one of his buttons 
he without doubt would have been discouraged. But 
if realizing that should have led him to push a few 
buttons for himself, he would have been more satis- 
fied ultimately. And so I won’t regret seeing, when I 
look back, that my buttons bear only the fingerprints 
of others; that is, I won’t regret for long. I will im- 
mediately make a blue print of my buttons and will 
push my own buttons thereafter, even if it does mean 
putting myself in an awkward and uncomfortable po- 
sition to do it. 


PERCY OPERATES HIMSELF 


With a few week’s practice I shall acquire a great 
deal of skill in the matter of my buttons. Therefore, 
when the summer draws to a close I shall think about 
going back to the Halls of Learning. When I do go I 
won’t be the same one that looked dignified and got his 
diploma three months before. Percy the Mechanical 
Man will have come to life, and perhaps will amaze 
friends with his skill at operating his own buttons. 
Percy will go to graduate school with a new outlook. 
When he takes a course he will get from it what he 
wants to get. When he wants to think he will push 
the button. When he doesn’t he will sleep a while 
or go to the movie. If his new attitude interferes with 
his grades, he will let his grades go hang. And if he 
feels a desire to curse Mr. Browning for his obscurity 
instead of saying with the professor that it is a prod- 
uct of deep thought—he will curse Mr. Browning. 


BUTTON PUSHING A LA MODE 


He may write his doctor’s thesis in six years. He 
may write it in twenty. Six is more probable. But 
at any rate, that thesis button won’t be pushed com- 
pletely in until Percy is ready to push it. And at last, 
if the product is rather different from what others ex- 
pect, it will remain different. 


Perhaps the whole change will be disastrous. Per- 
haps Percy’s buttons for lack of use will rust until even 
others can’t budge them. But there isn’t much danger 
of that. If Percy didn’t want to control his own life 
for the better the change would not come about. He 
wants the change in order to regain his self-respect. 
There isn’t much danger. 
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Inbred Indiana 


By EDMUND BIERWAGEN 


HATEVER is said of Indiana University applies 

in general to all other state universities, for all 

of them it seems suffer from the same evils of mass 

production, broadcast lecture systems, neglect of the 

exceptional students, faculty degeneration. But there 

is one evil from which Indiana suffers to a greater 

degree perhaps than do other state universities, and 
that is inbreeding. 


To a remarkable extent the people who have any- 
thing to do with the school here—the professors, the 
President, the administrative officials, the trustees— 
are former Indiana students. This inbreeding has 
been promoted for so many years that now it has 
reached uncommon proportions. 


Out of one hundred and ninety-six faculty members, 
ninety-five are former Indiana students, but forty- 
eight of these are associate professors, professors, and 
heads of departments—the inbreeding being more 
pronounced at the top. Out of thirty-two adminis- 
trative officials only ten are not Indiana graduates; 
out of five deans only one is not; and out of the twelve 
trustees, eleven are former students from Indiana, 
four of whom hold the four offices on the board— 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 


Insulated thus from any contact with foreign in- 
fluence, this little Hoosier community of intellects is 
beautifully undisturbed by much of the clamor that is 
taking place outside the fringes of its world called 
Bloomington, clamor about new ideas, new systems, 
the echoes of which penetrate the shell of localism in a 
rather harmless way via newspapers, books, and pe- 
riodicals—when these are read at all. 

The University here is like a huge family, one 
Indiana generation inculcating a localized culture into 
the minds of another Indiana generation. Thus many 
antiquated ideas are handed down to succeeding 
groups, who are busily and loyally engaged in glori- 
fying it. I feel that I am expected to do likewise 
whenever the opportunity arises, rather than hurt the 
feelings preserved inviolate in neat little packages, un- 
exposed to the burning light of sceptical criticism. 

One of these unscrutinised ideas is on the subject 
of education itself. Consistent inbreeding has gen- 
erated the spirit which upholds the impeccableness of 
the Institution, militating against any sort of unfavor- 
able criticism, keeping chaste the view that there is 
nothing much wrong with the system of education 
devised by the Founders. There is some ferment 
among the faculty caused by a few courageous men 
(with the odds against them), but the administrative 
officials are pledged heart and soul to the old system, 
while the students, with the exception of a small re- 
bellious coterie, do not think about the subject, being 
true to their culture. 


The Indiana inbreeding has not been without some 
good effect in that it has promoted the proverbial 


Hoosier neighborliness. Bound by ties of regional same- 
ness, habits of thought, habits of speech, the students 
and the faculty enjoy a friendliness that is pathet- 
ically absent at many other institutions. The bene- 
fits of this easy-going come-and-talk-a-while manner 
counteract in a measure the disadvantages of the 
present educational scheme. 


But this neighborliness has the reprehensible fea- 
ture of obsequious respect for the ideas held in com- 
mon by the neighborhood mind, a respect arising from 
the fear that a challenge of opinions will annihilate the 
warm friendliness that is so comforting. Amiability 
must be preserved at the cost of constant acquies- 
cence, like the giggling of Japs and Filipinos eager to 
be pleasing and sociable. When, in spite of this readi- 
ness to acquiesce, criticisms are made, there is a ten- 
dency toward covertness in expression. 

Duncan Aikman, in his article “The Home-Town 
Mind,” published last year in Harper’s, describes this 
attitude as being characteristic of the State of Indi- 
ana. “Indiana is as full of slogans today as its summer 
logs are of chiggers. But the only slogan that the 
home town takes to heart and sincerely strives to obey 
against its better nature is—‘Hush.’ ” 

Obviously what is needed here at I. U. is an in- 
vasion—not of barbarians—but of more _ intellects 
from different parts of the country to bash in a gay 
swash-buckling manner the servile traditional respect 
and the hush-hush attitude, to disrupt the concatenat- 
ion centripetal process of inbreeding which so unfor- 
tunately brings on this general satisfaction with the 
established local order. It is a blood-paling, debilitat- 
ing process intellectually, just as it is biologically. 

A large group of men, with various up-bringings, 
unfettered by neighborhood obligations to overlook 
long-present faults, would soon infuse a little self- 
critical life into the University. These men could not 
be so easily ignored as a library of books. Petrified 
concepts would crumble under the impact of ironic 
gibes, and reform might come to be a less dreaded 
thing than it is now. 

But surely I betray a lack of savoir faire by pre- 
senting publicly in such an unfavorable light the Uni- 
versity which I attend. Like most of the others here 
of those devoted constituents of the University, I be- 
lieve I ought to end this article with a booster speech. 
It may not be very good, because I have had so little 
experience doing this sort of thing; but I’ll do my 
best, though I cannot hope to attain the excellence of 
the usual publicity speech. Let my good intentions 
mitigate the flagrancy of my inability. 

We have here in Bloomington the largest furniture 
factory in the world. We have a concrete football 
stadium costing $225,000, having twenty-two thousand 
seats, two flag towers, a box completely enclosed by 
glass for newspaper reporters. We have 3,215 stu- 
dents, not to mention the 8,345 enrolled in the exten- 
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sion division. We have an R. O. T. C. band of over 
one hundred pieces. We have an excellent year book, 
the Arbutus, put out at a cost of $20,000. We have 
one of the best gymnasiums in the Middle West. We 
have enough pledge money raised by the Memorial 


campaign to erect a Union Building which will have 
billiard rooms, pool rooms, lounging rooms, rooms for 
all the visiting alumni during Home Coming. 
And, oh yes, we have a School of Arts and Sciences. 
Indiana University welcomes you. 


Christian Students Scrutinize Life 


By PAUL PORTER 


WHEN three thousand students meeting to discuss 

“the resources of Jesus for life in our world,” ar- 
raign a rapacious corpulent capitalism and slap in the 
face its Good Man Friday; militarism, officious Bish- 
ops of Service and the nervous Nellies of journalism are 
apt to trot out the stock fetishes: bolshevistic, “half 
baked” and “wet behind the ears”. They did this for 
the National Student Conference in Milwaukee before 
it was two days old, and their thunder has not yet ex- 
hausted its diminuendo clap. 


Criticism of any such gathering is to be expected; no 
matter what the students did the guerilla bickerings 
between crabbed age and youth were sure to find ex- 
pression in at least a part of the public. Had they 
naively tendered a banquet invitation to Secretary 
Kellogg some critic would have arisen to declaim the 
impertinence of youth. Then, campuses are coming 
to suspect the “Y’’s of “too much Christianizing,” and 
the connection between the conference and the college 
Christian associations was too intimate for the confer- 
ence to get by scot free from other students. Even 
the good word of an army colonel that two speakers 
were subsidized by that modern Croesus of Red gold, 
Moscow,—which furnished a neteworthy scoop for one 
Milwaukee paper—was forecast by Kirby Page, one of 
the speakers against whom the charge was made. But 
unless these Milwaukee delegates have by this time 
learned to expect and laugh off such opposition from 
the pious prelates of the Order As Is, they belie the 
intelligent attitudes they expressed at the conference, 
and lend credence to the “half-baked” charges. 


They tackled the big problem of modern life, 
and before adjourning to prosaic classes and January 
cramming, had condemned the competitive system of 
production for profit rather than use, among them- 
selves outlawed war, preached and practiced racial 
equality, and unanimously asked “that the colleges and 
universities provide better opportunity for learning the 
facts concerning international relations, the cause and 
cure of war, industrial injustices, social unrest and the 
problems of religion in the modern world’. In the 
same resolution they also petitioned for the privilege 
of hearing on the campus the expression of minority 
opinion by speakers chosen by students. 

Through newspapers, which ingloriously misrepre- 
sented the gathering by emphasizing beyond all legiti- 
mate proportion the sensational, pacifism has become 
the publie’s principal checkmark of the conference. 
The early proceedings, consisting mostly of worship 
and abstract discussions on the social radicalism of 
Jesus, were depressingly inane and were marked only 


by a choice journalistic interview on petting and smok- 
ing by women, wheedled from the conference chair- 
man. It was not until Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, called upon the delegates to resist 
being drafted as ‘“cannon-fodder for future imperial- 
istic wars” that they broke from the lethargy of too 
much theology. The causes of racial discrimination he 
traced to a competitive economic system; and the ex- 
ploitation of less cultured races on the grounds that 
they are inherently inferior, he declared, was denying 
the brotherhood of Man as taught by Jesus. 


Where he left off, Kirby Page, who followed him on 
the floor, began. Without peroration, without once ap- 
pealing to emotionalism, he indicated narrow, self- 
seeking nationalism as responsible for the imperialistic 
and militaristic policy of the United States. A move was 
initiated by several delegates to place the conference 
on record as condemning imperialism and all wars, 
and only a prevailing distrust of resolutions as still- 
born prevented such action. As it was, a plan of 
allowing shades of opinion through alternative state- 
ments was adopted, and resulted in 327 voting never 
to participate in or support any war, with 740 willing 
to support some but not others, as against 95 who 
would fight on any provocation and 356 unready to 
commit themselves. 


The uncompromising stand of the 327 has been sub- 
jected to considerable fire, and it has been suggested 
that they were too hasty in their decision and perhaps 
that they, like many pre-war pacifists, would be carried 
away by propaganda and platitudinous phrases in case 
of another conflict. Possibly so, of course, but doubt- 
ful. In the first place militarism is less subtle than a 
pervasive capitalism and less ingrained than a sense 
of racial superiority. The R. O. T. C. is concrete— 
delegates from those schools wherein it was compul- 
sory had been conscripted into it—and it furnished 
something tangible for them to oppose. “To fight or 
not to fight” can be more readily understood than the 
dissertations of many later day socialists. Further- 
more, the vividness of a war just past, reborn in the 
plays of Laurence Stallings and other narrators of 
war history; and the work of such historians as 
Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes in exposing propaganda 
and distributing the guilt for the conflict, have not 
altogether failed to reach undergraduates. 

There were those who wavered between absolute and 
fairweather pacifism; but a declaration just before the 
vote was taken by G. A. Studdert Kennedy, chaplain 
to the King of England—who by the sheer force of a 
personal magnetism and a dramatic appeal commanded 
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more influence than any other conference speaker— 
that he could conceive of “righteous” wars which he 
could support, likely swayed the undecided to the more 
moderate stand. 


The R. O. T. C. was never brought to a specific 
vote, but no topic was more subjected to the gaff of 
criticism than it. Under the leadership of Prof. George 
A. Coe of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Roswell Barnes of the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, group discussions were held on the feasibil- 
ity of leavening curricula from compulsory to volun- 
tary drill. Campus debates and forums, and vigorous 
and unceasing protests against further encroachments 
upon educational freedom by the War Department, 
were the more practical suggestions offered for check- 
ing militarism in the colleges. ‘Unless those who are 
in college oppose military training in our colleges, 
none else will,” said Kirby Page. “The War Depart- 
ment hates discussion of this subject. The most 
effective thing we can do to root out the militaristic 
system is to shout our protests from the housetops.” 


If it is true that the delegates were governed 
by the spirit of Jesus, as the two co-chairmen urged, 
then it was most evident in their attitude on race 
relations. Brotherhood was not only preached; it 
was practiced. Southern whites fraternized with 
Southern Negroes, ate with them and shared their 
rooms. On the final day a vote “I am willing to grant 
to members of other races the same privileges which I 
enjoy” revealed only eleven dissenters. These eleven 
declared their belief that some races were inherently 
inferior and should be kept in their places. Practical 
difficulties, such as the refusal of several restaurants 
to serve Negroes, brought on a boycott against the 
establishments by “pure Nordics” as a protest. 


That they will live out this ideal of brotherhood on 
the campus is open to doubt. Their sincerity is not to 
be questioned; and in an environment like that which 
existed at Milwaukee where those who bore no racial 
ill-will were as much in the majority as they are in 
the minority on their campuses, no discrimination 
would probably ever be shown. But racial tolerance is 
too often met with ostracism, and old superiority 
habits too ingrained, for this ideal to be effected im- 
mediately. There were some in that assemblage who 
may relinquish fraternity membership because Negro, 
Jewish and foreign students are discriminated against 
(in fact at one of the smaller group meetings one girl 
removed her sorority pin) but one hesitates to fore- 
cast that a widespread revolution against fraternity 
snobbery and indecency is in the offing. He can only 
hope that the Milwaukee delegates can successfully 
resist social compulsion and bring about a change in 
public attitude. 

Measured from a social-looking view, as significant 
as any stand taken was the socialistic attitude mani- 
fested in the vote on the final day, and which has been 
irritating staid economics professors ever since. 
Production for profit rather than use was decided 
“wrong” by eight hundred students as against thirty- 
eight who believed capitalism to be “compatible with 
the principles of Christ” ; and while they were express- 


ing themselves, they indorsed the organized labor move- 
ment and urged as a substitution for the chaotic sys- 
tem now extant, a cooperative distribution system in 
which the workers would share in the control. The 
bogey of economic heresy which has so effectively 
closed students’ minds to thinking on political and 
social affairs weighed little in their decisions. Perhaps, 
having taken a positive stand against war they dared 
go further and express themselves on the doctrine of 
laissez-faire. Possibly some were acting on snap 
judgment, carried away by the enthusiasm and magnet- 
ism of those who had indicted the aggrandizement of 
capital, but it must not be supposed that all were un- 
initiated in economics. For three days Prof. Jerome 
Davis, Yale Divinity School, had conducted industrial 
investigation tours through representative factories of 
Milwaukee; and opportunities had been made for the 
students to confer with the Socialist mayor, and to 
hear representatives from the extreme right and the 
extreme left—the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and the Workers (Communist) Party. 

Then, there were those who had worked in industry 
during the summer, and no small representation from 
the League for Industrial Democracy. They were in 
a minority, those deeply interested in industrial and 
economic problems, but that interest was greatly in- 
tensified through personal and group conferences with 
Professor Davis, Kirby Page, Paul Blanshard, field 
secretary for the L. I. D., George Collins, secretary for 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, the minister who defied the wrath of the Detroit 
Council of Churches by opening his church rostrum to 
labor leaders. Thinking on industrial questions, while 
not as widespread as might have been wished, was not 
as “half-baked” as many of the critics hope. 

These three topics cited, militarism, race relations 
and industrial relations, were the ones on which a pub- 
lic stand was made, but they inadequately represent the 
scope of discussion. Ona smaller scale but as heatedly 
questioned and debated were prohibition, jazz, sex 
relations, relations of church to life, reconciliation of 
science with religion, and personal religious problems. 

Evidence of the emancipation of thinking on sex 
from dogmatic moralistic teachings was seen in forums 
led by Dr. Edith Swift, lecturer for the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association, who while not sanctioning 
pre-marital sex experiences, refused to condemn them 
as immoral. Frankness and a full of understanding of 
sex she advocated as essential to happiness of youth. 
That her sessions did not attract the large crowds ex- 
pected, supports the inference that most of the dele- 
gates were pretty well informed on sex already, and 
could devote their attention to other problems. 

Primarly the conference was called to consider 
“What resources has Jesus for life in our world?” The 
majority of the students were traditionally religious; 
and drawn from the campus Christian associations, it 
is not unnatural that their findings were tempered with 
a religious viewpoint. War was un-Christian; capital- 
ism unethical because it contravened Jesus’ principles, 
and only indirectly because of its social injustice; and 
racial inequality was unjust because it denied the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
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Materialism denied spiritual communion with God and 
was ipso facto an evil. 

Considered from a sociological viewpoint it seems 
irrelevant that social iniquities be measured by com- 
patibility with religious convictions, but the important 
point is that the students adopted as broad a social 
viewpoint as they did. Individualistic religion had been 
the gist of the addresses early in the conference—with 
stress upon consecration to the will of God and the 
thought that from the regeneration of individuals 
gravitates the readjustments of society. The postive- 
ness with which the Milwaukee delegates swung from 
this view—called by Reinhold Niebuhr a spiritual vacu- 
um—indicates that they are coming to evaluate reli- 
gion in terms of social utilitarianism rather than 
personal comfort. 

Applications of their principles beyond the narrow 
campus horizon and to concrete problems, rather than 
voluptuous resolutions on honor systems or far-flung 
adulations about the Armenian and the heathen Chi- 
nese, point to the growth of an intelligent student 
movement which may sometime share in the shaping 
of national and world policies. The possibility of an 
American youth movement centered about the Chris- 
tian students has some decided advantages as well as 


several equally distinct disadvantages. Through the 
college Christian associations they have a strong or- 
ganization with capable leadership. Experience as a 
somewhat militant minority has steeled them for the 
two forces with which they would have to contend 
the most, the antipathy of other minorities and the 
apathy of the majority; and they have the enthusiasm 
requisite for such a movement. Militating against 
such a likelihood are these elements: (1) insistence 
upon crediting everything to Jesus antagonizes other 
groups; and (2) the conservative parent Y. M. C. A. 
and the slower-moving churches will retard seriously 
their radicalism. 

Milwaukee is not yet far enough in the past for an 
accurate evaluation to be placed upon it; it can be 
measured only by the influence which it exerts upon 
the American student group as a whole and that is 
something which cannot be determined by this student 
generation. The Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy, Lon- 
don, told the delegates that in England so little was 
known of American universities as influential in poli- 
tical affairs that they were considered practically non- 
existent. It may be that the National Student Confer- 
ence was a step in making American students a part 
of the national life. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Honorable Judge 
By C. M. HUGHEY 


0 eet I sat with the audience, I was a part 
of the program. I wanted to run but couldn’t. 

The high school debaters came to the platform in 
orthodox order. One ‘was a boy, blue-eyed, light- 
haired, and happy-minded. I shall always be indebted 
to him. 

The other five speakers were girls. Now, I am not 
the sort of man that abhors the wag of a woman’s 
tongue. However, I must admit a distaste for women 
as public speakers. The modern trend is good, I 
think, but I cannot yet admit that woman’s place is 
on the public platform. Moreover, when it comes to 
girls of tender years delivering oratorical messages, 
I must confess that same repugnance which one ordin- 
arily has for the abnormal. Not until I acted as judge 
at this debate did that aversion arise which will now 
probably always be with me. I cannot help myself. 

These innocent girls in my imagination held me up 
before the audience, while, dancing around me like 
little witches, they aped the most cherished and pride- 
ful moments of my life: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen—Honorable Judge—” began 
one of these children who had an elderly face. 

“I am going to prove to you—” she declared in a 
voice terrible for one of her years. 

—I cringed in shame. 

“Furthermore, statistics show—” 

By this time I knew I couldn’t run. I still thought 
I might cry out. I ought to defend myself. 

As a university debater I had strutted the platform 
like a turkey cock and gobbled these approved phrases. 
But the child did not need to shame me in public. 


If I rose in the midst of that audience of high school 
children and fond, stable, American parents, and talked 
to them in a calm, reasonable, voice about the things 
that folks like to talk about, then that performance so 
painful to me would become inconsequential, even if it 
didn’t cease. When that point had been reached, I 
would say something in an off-hand way about English 
debating and the Cambridge style in particular and 
thus advance myself in a more favorable light. But 
I didn’t stand up. 

Coupled with my personal shame was the knowledge 
that in a few moments I would have to stand up and 
defend myself. I would have to assume a bold front, 
congratulate. . the children in the face of their parents 
and render a solemn decision in favor of one side or 
the other. How could that be done sincerely? As in the 
case in every American debate, high school or college, 
no one in the audience understood or remembered a 
fraction of what was being said; no one was expected 
to. It angered me to think that I must pretend to 
accomplish this unprecedented feat. 

Then the bright-faced boy came out. He was fright- 
ened. I found some satisfaction in his discomfort. It 
occurred to me at once that the boy wasn’t going to 
be able to finish. I knew that I should be delighted and 
and that he at bottom would relish a certain taste of 
revenge. Very soon he paused and looked wildly 
around, then picked his speech up somewhere and con- 
tinued. He paused again. I began to gain courage. 

When things were at their worst, he suddenly smiled, 
and the light came back into his face. Out in the 
audience he had spied a chum or sweetheart. The silly 
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debate didn’t matter so much. He was happy any- 
way. 

How he finished I do not know or care. I knew what 
kind of a decision I was going to give. I would admit 
my asinine past, and even enlarge upon it. I would 
do so with a purpose. In part I would say—People 
talk about the art of conversation being forgotten in 
this country. For my part I venture to say that the 
art of debating, which in its only tolerable form is a 
variety of agreeable conversation, has never been 
known in our academic circles.—I would say—lIf de- 
debate speeches are mere victrola records to be played 
mechanically, if they aren’t even good records which 
can hold the interest of the hearers, then the records 
should be destroyed and the bearers choked, if neces- 
sary. Finally, I would praise the children and say that 
I loved the boy very much. 

Everyone smiled and appeared to be interested. The 
debaters displayed the only apparent displeasure in 
the fact that a contest had been held without determin- 
ing a winner. 

I was taken back to town rather hastily. The lady 
drove her car in a certain fearless way which con- 
vinced me that she was an excellent teacher. Over 
children, dozens of them, she would have perfect con- 


trol but over her car she had no control worth men- 
tioning. She drove fast. 


All the time she talked about the organization of her 
pupils’ debate material, delivery, facts, more facts, 
statistics, points, this point, that point, points—I 
wanted to get out but couldn’t without asking her. 
She drove too fast. 

I wanted to stop at the mining villages and thank 
the miners for whatever ignorance they retained. The 
valor of even their obscenity occurred to me... . 

I thought of sneaking off through the fields to dis- 
appear in the dark woods. Then, I would have climbed 
a hill somewhere to look at the stars and wonder if 
anything lovely can long exist. Something about the 
woman and her quite perfect car frightened me. It 
wasn’t whether we were going to crash. The situa- 
tion could only have been worse if she had been a 
capable driver. 

We fell down steep hillsides at breath-taking speed 
and arose dizzily to the next level. Her chatter be- 
came demoniacal— 

“Oh God”’—I found myself whispering. And then 
I cried out loud—“Oh God—” 

Should one pray at a time like this? 


What Is This Liberal Education, Anyway ? 


By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Mr. Everett Dean Martin, who is director of The 
People’s Institute, wants to know what knowledge is 
worth knowing, and has written a book, The Meaning 
of A Liberal Education,* to tell us the answer. Mr. 
Martin does not seem to be impressed by a good many 
institutions of education now in existence. For in- 
stance, he doesn’t like what he calls mere animal train- 
ing, that is, education which aims “‘to produce an in- 
dividual who will react under all circumstances ac- 
cording to a prearranged pattern.” He doesn’t think 
highly of propaganda, even in labor colleges, and he 
says that universities fail to awaken a profound in- 
tellectual passion among their students. 

When Mr. Martin has ceased his examination of 
various types of education, he sets up a series of tests 
more satisfactory to himself. He talks at length about 
the educational value of doubt, and he says that a man 
is known by the dilemmas he keeps, and if he doesn’t 
say anything startlingly new under these heads, he is 
wideawake and interesting. He thinks that education 
ought to produce free spirits who will have a sound 
appreciation of human worth, and that there is some 
connection between education and work, morals, the 
classical tradition, humanism, and science. In his last 
chapter he tries to tell us what he has found out. He 
thinks the human race has shown that it can not get 
along without knowledge, but that it has not shown 
that it can get along with knowledge. He thinks that 
education ought to be an adventure. Education, he 
says elsewhere, “is emancipation from herd opinion, 


*The Meaning of a Liberal Education. By Everett 
Dean Martin. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. $3. 


self-mastery, capacity for self-criticism, suspended 
judgment, and urbanity.” 

Mr. Martin writes very well. In fact he writes 
brilliantly, so brilliantly that I am sometimes not very 
certain just what he is driving at. He seems to be 
quite clear what he doesn’t want, but he doesn’t leave 
me very clear as to what he does want, perhaps be- 
cause he doesn’t know himself. Or perhaps because he 
doesn’t want enough. For instance, people important 
enough for him to discuss in detail are Erasmus, Mon- 
taigne, Socrates, and Huxley, but he has nothing much 
to say about Christ or Buddha or Michelangelo or 
Goethe. There is a latent hostility to Platonism, and 
therefore to mysticism, in his volume which is, I sus- 
pect, one of the sources of his difficulty. He wants to 
be broad, but he is merely advanced. He wants peo- 
ple to have a liberal education, but he insists that the 
great task of that education is “the reassertion of the 
inequalities which mass appeal ignores, the rediscov- 
ery for the modern spirit of the distinction between 
superiority and inferiority.” This is a very popular 
doctrine just now, and one which Mr. H. G. Wells and 
Professor Irving Babbitt have been enunciating for 
some time—the doctrine being that the blind multi- 
tude ought to have competent guides. In fact, Boling- 
broke thought the same thing in 1738 when he pub- 
lished his “Idea of a Patriot King.” 

These guides are to be the free spirits. They are 
free because they have had, or rather have found, a 
liberal education by a process which Mr. Martin leaves 
a little mysterious. The world is hopelessly given over 
to mass education, and yet somehow these guides are 
to help themselves, and then the multitude are to let 
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themselves be guided by the free spirits. 

How this is to come about Mr. Martin does not tell 
us. Neither does Mr. Wells or Mr. Babbitt, and cer- 
tain difficulties at once occur. For example, Mr. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Babbitt would all be candi- 
dates for the free spirit group, and yet I do not believe 
they would choose each other, and I am sure the blind 
multitude would not choose any one of them. 

Mr. Martin says that men are not born equal, which 
is certainly a true statement. Then he argues that, 
recognizing this inequality, the free spirits ought to 
keep their liberty for “adventure.” This is going to 
be very nice for the free spirits, but I do not think the 
multitude is going to like it. The multitude was lured 
into education on the theory of equality. And with 
due deference to Mr. Martin, who has given a vast 
deal of thought to the problem, I do not think the 
theory of mass education can be given up so readily. 
The theory of educational equality rests upon the 
theory that every man is an end in himself, and not 
that some men are free spirits, and some are not. 

Mr. Martin would probably be very glad to have 
everybody made into a free spirit so that all might 
have adventures, but he doesn’t seem to believe the 
idea is a practical one. It would involve a vast change 
in the spirit of our educational institutions, and Mr. 
Martin has no idea what we should do about it. I 
can but believe therefore that Mr. Martin’s theory of 
a liberal education is a little selfish. There is nothing 
in his book about such old-fashioned conceptions as 
duty or responsibility or love. The chapter on educa- 
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tion and morality ends with the statement that one 
ought not to be afraid of herd morality, and that the 
only sound method of moral education is in teaching 
people to think, but he doesn’t say very clearly what 
they are to think about the herd except to get away 
from it. Somehow this does not seem a lasting solution 
of the sorrowfulest of human problems. Even Faust, 
who seems to have been a free spirit possessed of a 
liberal education, came to a different conclusion at the 
end. 

So I think that Mr. Martin has taken the easy way 
out of the difficulty. He says in effect that the few 
can be free if they want to be free. The difficult job 
is to say effectively to the multitude, be free. You 
can’t have a liberal education that leaves out God, 
dullness and the common people. 


More Notes on American Education 
By PATRICK MONKHOUSE 


fpr trouble is that everybody uses the word education in 
two distinct senses—two at least; technical and humanist 
education. Any study which I pursue in order to be better for 
my job is technical education; any other study is humane. If 
an electrician studies philosophy and I study physics we are 
both humanists; but the professional philosopher who reads 
only Kant, or even the man who takes courses in literature 
in order to become a dramatic critic, are not humanists. Neither 
kind of education is to be regarded as higher than the other. 
There is a long standing prejudice in favor of humanism, be- 
cause the upper classes in Europe have been for so long gen- 
erally idle. Without a job to learn, they have been human- 
ists perforce, when educated at all. The worst present effect 
of this prejudice is confusion gotten by uplift or snobbishness. 
It is no use defending a course in literature as brain-training 
for gardeners; or upholding a study of the principles of garden- 
ing as a broadening of the human mind. Give trolley-boys 
classes in mechanics to make them better trolley-boys, and in 
Plato to make them better men: but don’t think that Plato 
will make them better trolley-boys, or that mechanics will make 
them Platos. 

In America (and in England too) the two things are con- 
fused. Technicians tend to give themselves airs as humanists 
—airs which humanism itself does not justify: humanists try te 
entrap young persons into their classes under the false pre- 
tenses that their classes are of “practical” value. The result 
is that sensible people are disgusted with mountebank dentists, 
accountants and salesmen: while young people turn to the 
commercial charlatans in chagrin and indignation at the frauds 
of the humanists. _ If the distinction were properly understood, 
most people, of course, (just now) would desert the humanists 
for the technicians. This would be a great benefit as no one 
is any better for studying the humanists for ulterior motives 
while other things being equal, it is as well that accountants 
should be good at accounting. Personally, I believe that after 
a short period of solitude, the humanist would be overwhelmed 
with disinterested applicants; but even if not, little would be 
lost, and something gained. The terms would be understood. 
A Georgian (I think it was) told me that he had a university 
education in England. Pressed, he explained that he had 
taken, at Pitman’s Business College, a course in shorthand. 

Another problem which troubles England also though in a 
less degree is what is to be done with the alumni. I see that 
Columbia has a battle royal afoot; and the Columbia alumni 
journal has been roused to sorrow—and indignation by under- 
graduate sarcasm at their expense. For the guidance of 
alumni, then, it will be well to lay down a few simple rules, 
which will apply equally to Britain and America. 

(a) The greatest service which the average alumnus can do 
his Alma Mater is to pay up without asking. 

(b) Every four years or so, the campus changes completely, 
in population, tradition, sentiment, and mood. Therefore no- 
body undrstands his successors. 


(c) Revisiting the haunts of youth and especially pulling 
strings there, is a delightful pastime; but no one has a rgiht 
to complain if he gets his éngers burnt. 

(d) People will learn more from their own mistakes than 
they will from ours. 

(e) All reminiscent persons are utterly ridiculous. 

(f) The only sound principle for alumni is taxation with- 
out representation. If yor alma matter is worth anything she 
will call for your love, your money, and your service; and give 
you absolutely nothing in return. 

It should be understood that I write as an alumnus. 


Sense on ‘“‘Lecture’’ and ‘‘Discussions’’ 
(Continued from page 2) 


seminar—that is, the cooperative search for knowledge where 
each participant has something of value to bring; and this is 
not possible in the early stages of the beginning student. It is 
not well to inoculate the freshman with the notion that all the 
concepts he will encounter are debatable. They are not. It is 
on the whole better for him to measure up to the austere stand- 
ards of objective scholarship than to adumbrate in native wood- 
notes wild the deficiencies of his present attainment. If he is 
good stuff he will desire neither the nursery teaching that the 
discussion method admits of, nor the slowness of pace that in 
such a use it entails. Further, there is a faculty consideration. 
It takes a far abler teacher to handle a discussion than to give 
a passable lecture. It is not usually the case that where bad 
lecturing is the trouble, this can be met by opening the class 
to discussion—with the same teacher. And I fear that the dis- 
cussion method would in many cases simply enable a poor 
teaching job to be done poorer and slower because of the absence 
of such performance standards as the lecture does after all 
impose. 

Now in all this I have somewhat leaned over backwards. The 
real position, I suspect, is this. Students who are discussing 
college methods and curricula and writing reports on them rep- 
resent on the whole a better-than-average group which desires, 
among other things, more opportunity for the intercourse of 
keen minds in the fields of study. That desire is, I believe, 
reciprocated by a majority of at least the younger faculties. 
But I doubt whether the way to realize it lies in a general, or 
wide, abandonment of the lecture method. The primary and 
essential need, as I see it, is a reduction in the average number 
of class hours. It is literally true that the routine requirements 
of most American colleges render good scholarship simply im- 
possible. A drastic reduction in the number of class attendances 
—which would entail in most cases a similar reduction in the 
number of subjects studied at one time—would have two results: 
it would give a chance to the considerable number of students 
who now desire to do more thorough study, and cannot; and it 
would set free faculty time (and, I think, inclination) for the 
regular but informal conferences with such students as care to 
come which constitute so important, and so enjoyable, a basis 
of the system at Oxford and Cambridge. 

I am tempted to add one more stipulation. The problem of 
numbers sets a practical limit to the general adoption of the 
discussion method, on account of the staffing difficulties arising 
from the necessary reduction in the sizé of groups. But I think 
the halfway elimination test sponsored in my New Republic 
article last April would clear the ground for its wider adoption 
in the upper two years, where it would have most value. 

After all, the most significant, and most hopeful, aspect of 
current student criticism is the amount of dissatisfaction it 
reveals not merely with methods, but with the attainment. More 
and more American undergraduates are realizing what one of 
the Cambridge team meant when he said that over here “stu- 
dents seem to spend their time being taught but not educated.” 
Opportunity to do better work is the burden of many of the 
reports. It is a demand that can and must be met; and I for 
one have faith in the sequel. Yours, etc. WmLLIAM ORTON. 
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